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lightful one of being readable — which too many books of history are not. 
Also its tone. In a way nothing could be more praiseworthy than the 
tone of cordial sympathy that pervades every essay. But the chief vir- 
tue is Mr. Bradford himself. He has a conviction, he feels it strongly 
and he communicates it — the conviction that personality as such, with 
all its inconsistencies, fanaticisms, illusions, is one of the prime historic 
forces. The final value of his book is not so much in its contributions 
toward the ultimate portraits of the Confederate leaders as in the 
stimulating charge of his own hearty conviction that historical portraiture 
is worth while. At the moment, when history seems to be reacting 
somewhat against the ultra-economic school, when it seems to be taking 
a psychological turn, Mr. Bradford may even be thought of as one of 
the first fruits of a new day. One may risk it that he will be read with 
pleasure by the late president of the Historical Association. Ought not 
that to content him for his labor? 

N. W. Stephenson - . 

Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. By Charles A. 
Beard, Associate Professor of Politics, Columbia University. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 397.) 

The scope of this book is strictly limited. " I have made no attempt 
to present an ' artistically balanced ' account of the last thirty-five years ", 
says the author, "but have sought rather to furnish a background for 
the leading issues of current politics and to enlist the interest of the 
student in the history of the most wonderful period in American de- 
velopment. The book is necessarily somewhat 'impressionistic' and in 
part it is based upon materials which have not been adequately sifted and 
evaluated. Nevertheless, I have endeavored to be accurate and fair, and 
at the same time to invite on the part of the student some of that free- 
play of the mind which Matthew Arnold has shown to be so helpful in 
literary criticism." 

Despite this apology, we have a right to expect in a supposedly 
scholarly treatise a more or less balanced treatment of the period, and it 
is a surprise to find that the author all but neglects economic history. 
In two chapters, the one on the Growth of Dissent from the Civil War 
to 1896, the other on the Revival of Dissent after the Spanish War, 
there is no treatment of the financial panics of 1873, 1893, and 1907. 
One searches in vain for a consideration of such important subjects as 
the increase in the supply of gold, the rise of prices, and the slower 
rise of wages. The development of the West is presented merely as a 
matter of growth of population and formation of new states, with no 
discussion of the Indian question, the disposition of the public lands, and 
the enormous increase in the volume of the crops, and very little on the 
conservation movement, while for the country at large foreign and 
domestic commerce, and mining and lumbering, are totally neglected. 
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Apparently Professor Beard believes that to furnish his "background" 
he may safely disregard these fundamental factors, and that in the con- 
sideration which he gives to the formation of labor unions, the question 
of free silver, and the development of the trusts he has given adequate 
attention to economic movements. Perhaps here we should recognize 
the " impressionistic " character of the book, to which the author him- 
self confesses, and his invitation to students to exercise " that free play 
of the mind ", helpful in literary criticism. 

Diplomatic history also is largely ignored, even such episodes as dollar 
diplomacy and the rise and progress of Pan-Americanism not being 
deemed " elementary facts " of importance. Twenty-seven pages cover 
the history of parties and party issues from 1877 to 1896, a chapter of 
thirty-five pages is devoted to the single campaign of 1896, and another 
chapter, slightly larger, to the campaign of 1912. Aside from this 
disproportionate allotment of space, however, the political chapters are 
well done, though somewhat loosely written. In the treatment of federal 
legislation lies the real strength of the book. The chapters of greatest 
value are those on the Revolution in Politics and Law, the Growth of 
Dissent, and the Revival of Dissent, but the last two of these are, as we 
have seen, weak on the economic side. 

The almost total absence of foot-notes is unfortunate, for it not only 
deprives the reader of access to the author's sources of information, 
which he would like to "sift" for himself, but also adds to the "im- 
pressionistic" nature of the book. Sweeping generalizations, without 
facts or arguments in their defense, some of them open to serious ques- 
tion, to say the least, are numerous. Thus we are told that the dis- 
content of the two decades, 1876 to 1896, was confined principally to the 
small farmers (p. 147), that the American people enjoy wars beyond 
measure (p. 199), that Great Britain was wholly in the right in her 
boundary dispute with Venezuela (p. 202), that economic interests led to 
intervention in Cuba (p. 204), and that the acquisition of the Philippines 
was simply an episode in the development of commercial interests in the 
Orient (p. 224). 

The apparently hasty and ill-considered use of material may be due 
to the rapid appearance of the author's publications, but we are forced 
to the conclusion that his Contemporary American History, while valu- 
able and stimulating in many respects, good in spots, is poorly grounded, 
unauthoritative, and far too restricted in point of view. Unless used 
with discrimination, it cannot furnish a true "background" to con- 
temporary politics and government. 



